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Because CRAYRITE Crayons are made of exception- 
ally fine materials, we invite you to make your own 
comparisons with the crayons you now use. We are 
confident you will find them better in every respect 
for use in your classroom. 





CRAYRITE Cravons — Professional Quality at No Extra Cost. 


FREE Mail Coupon today for a full size, 8-stick 
package of Milton Bradley CRAYRITE Crayons. With 


it, you will receive our helpful folder, “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


MILTON SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
SEWER «BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 








THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED FOR THEMSELVES 








TRY THESE SIMPLE TESTS 





COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
COLOR AND BLENDING 
CRAYRITE colors blend easily and smoothly to 
give a variety of desired shades; other crayons are 
often coo hard or coo soft for blending. Notice, coo, 
the brilliance, crue colors — uniform from end to 

end of each crayon. 








COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
FLAKING, PILING AND STREAKING 
Flaking like this is common with poor crayons. 
CRAYRITE pigments are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking, and uniformly free from grit and 
impurities co prevenc streaking. The proper ageing 

of high quality materials reduces piling. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. JA-19 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Please send me without charge a regular 8-stick package of 
CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, ‘Getting the Most Out 
of Crayons.” 
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THE EDITOR'S. DESK 


lf you are a classroom teacher who is interested in trying the “creative approach” to 
art activities, why not experiment with a project in which children make three-dimensional 
toy animals from scrap materials? Let the children choose a favorite and send it to the 


Editor by January 1. We would like to reproduce as many as possible in a spring issue 
of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


HERE’S HOW: 


1. Ask the children in your classroom to bring “odds and ends” from home: yarn, spools, 
buttons, beads, corks, bits of cloth, wire, etc. Perhaps the children will want to divide 
into groups of four, each group filling a shoe box with scrap materials. 


2. You might purchase several 10-cent rolls of stovepipe wire from a hardware store 
since this wire can often be used in the basic construction. Several children will probably 
borrow wire nippers from their dads. 


3. The children are now invited to make a toy animal from materials in the scrap box. 
It may be based upon some known animal or it may be completely imaginary. It should 
not look like Mickey Mouse or any artist’s version of an animal, but the child’s own idea. 
It may be mounted on a small wooden base, although this is not necessary. 


4. As a few children begin to see possibilities in their materials, such as corks for heads 
and beads for eyes, express your pleasure to the class. Encourage every possible new 
idea you see. There will be more than you thought possible no matter what the grade 
level from the kindergarten through junior high school. 


5. Watch the interest mount and observe the general excitement during this creative 
activity. Don’t set up limits of types of materials to be used. If someone wishes to use 
poster paint on rope for a tail, applaud the initiative. 


6. As the animals are finished, exhibit them wherever space is available. The window 
sill should show them off to good advantage. 


7. Permit the children to choose the animal they think shows especially original use of 
scrap material. Pack it carefully and mail it to the Editor, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


542 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, Ill., before January 1. Include the name of the 
child, age, grade, school and city. All animals will be returned. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Gift-making is easy with 


A WAX-RESIST METHOD COMBINING CRAYOLA® em AG CIN TY AY 


AND ARTISTA TEMPERA OR WATER COLORS 














In Tempola-Craft the design is drawn with 
CRAYOLA Crayon, then a wash of ARTISTA 
Tempera or Water Colors is brushed on the back- 


sround. For protection a final glaze of shellac 









or liquid wax is recommended. Pictured are a 
portfolio, pencil holder, gift boxes, greeting card, 
decorated unglazed pottery bowl and decorated 


unfinished wood book ends. 
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Detailed instructions on Tempola-Craft may 
be obtained on request by writing Dept. JA 


GInney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH 


SCULPTURE|| 





“Atomic Construction” utilized sticks and clay. 


Older students love to experiment 


with odd and unusual materials—anything from 


plexiglas to welding rods. 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Art Teacher 
Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Tex. 


“Look at my atomic construction”, said Frank, as he 
shoved the last colored stick into a ball of modeling 
clay. “It’s almost like the one I saw in a magazine 
the other day”, he explained to several of his class- 
mates who had gathered around the table to see what 
he was doing. 

The idea developed from a simple activity involving 
the use of colored wooden sticks in linear design. 
Frank’s sculpture came about as a result of a desire 
to manipulate familiar materials in a new and inter- 
esting manner. The completed object became an ex- 
citing personal expression. 

Pupils in the sixth and seventh grades enjoy working 
with a variety of art mediums. When an atmosphere 
which encourages experimenting with materials has 
been developed in the art room, pupils will bring 
many interesting things from home. From these little 
bags of “scrap material”, boxes of wood, or rolls of 
wire, many unusual three-dimensional activities may 
be initiated. 


Lynn came into the art room one morning with his 
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One boy created “Dancing Figures” from galvanized wire and plaster. 
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Scrap plexiglas from aircraft factory and wire formed this abstract sculpture. 


lunch in one hand and a bundle of steel welding rods 
in the other. The rods didn’t interest Lynn. “I had 
them in my room at home and just wanted to get 
them out of the way”, he explained. But after we dis- 
cussed the numerous possibilities for using the soft 
steel rods, he became very interested in experiment- 
ing with them. He worked directly with the metal to 
create a fascinating wire sculpture. I suggested that 
he might combine pieces of copper with the rods. 
\fter rummaging through the scrap box, he found 
several pieces large enough to use in his project. When 
he discovered that lead solder would not hold the 
pieces of copper, he drilled holes around the edge of 
the copper and laced it on the steel with copper wire. 


Lynn now has a new respect for his father’s welding 
rods. In creating his steel sculpture, he discovered a 
new use for a familiar material and observed some of 
its limitations. There were many problems difficult 
for a sixth grader which had to be solved before the 


project could be completed. 
Another wire sculpture was made by Charles La 


Rocque, a sixth grade pupil. He brought a large roll 


of galvanized wire to school. 
two large moving figures. 


From this, Charles built 
In order to make them 
stand, it was necessary to join them in some manner 
to form a substantial base. After he experimented 
with several ideas and discarded them, he decided that 
the figures might be dancing. He not only connected 
their arms but also one of their legs. This formed a 
rigid tripod base. When the wire figures were com- 
pleted, strips of cloth were wound around the wire. 


Over this cloth, plaster was rubbed and modeled free- 
ly. The completed sculpture has strength and vitality. 
After completing the figures, Charles continued work- 
ing with wire and plaster and explored their possibili: 
ties in many directions. 

Many pupils were able to bring large pieces of scrap 
plexiglas to school. Their parents worked in a nearby 
aircraft factory and there was a supply of this material 
available. When the inevitable bracelets and rings 
had been made and lost, many of the boys wanted to 
experiment further with this material. I suggested 
that they might saw the plastic into interesting shapes, 


heat it, and model it while it was hot. This idea ap- 
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pealed to them and work promptly began. 


Necessary precautions were taken to prevent 
burned hands and they were left by them- 
selves to experience plastic as an art medium. 
Several astonishing forms resulted from this 
free modeling of plastic. Holes were drilled 
in some of the planes and through these brass 
sping wire was passed, creating other dimen- 
sions In space. 

It was interesting to observe how pupils of 
this level responded to plastic. Many of their 
expressions were comparable to experiments 
performed in the same medium by Maholy 
Nagy in 1940. Their approach was naive, to 
be sure, but the completed object represented 
many new experiences. 

Jonny came into the art room one morning 
with a large brown paper sack filled with 
Venetian blind ends. He had salvaged them 
from a shade shop scrap pile. The wood was 


pil utilized Venetian blind ends. 
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Another chose copper and welding rods. 


sanded and beautifully polished and its tactile 
quality was irresistible. 1 didn’t know just 
how they might be used, but the pupils lost 
no time getting started with the bag of slats. 
Joining the smaller slats presented a problem 
which was solved in a unique manner by one 
of the boys. A small slit was cut along the 
grain of the wood, a piece of the wood lifted 
out, and another slat was forced carefully into 
the groove which had been cut. Occasionally, 
when a groove was cut too wide, a little air- 
plane glue was added for support. 

s0th mobile and stabile constructions were 
made from these Venetian blind ends. Many 
of the pupils imagined that they were build- 
ing “cities of the future” — in miniature, ol 
course. When the constructions of wood 
were completed, some of the planes were 
painted with tempera. Many of the-.pupils 
added colored map tacks and metal threads. 
The spontaneous reaction to the wood by the 
pupils indicated a basic understanding of the 
material at hand. Having this knowledge, 
they were ready to experiment with the wood 
slats and create a new expression. e 
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‘for bread and butter.” ... “and food on Thanksgiving.” 
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The kindergarten class told a story for 


Thanksgiving and illustrated it with crayon drawings. 








By ALICE HITCHCOCK 


upervising teacher of kindergarten 
linois State Normal University, Normal, II! 


& . 
The five-year old kindergarteners had evi- Thanksgiving 
dently been talking at Sunday School about 
being thankful and the meaning of Thanks- 
viving Day. When we asked them to tell us 1 si yaar . tied 

; ster: rothers and friends. 

what they were most thankful for, they named hie ee oa een oe vial 
; : : We're thankful for rain and sun and snow. 

many things. 


We're thankful for Mommies and Daddies 


We're thankful for grass and flowers. 

We're thankful for bread and butter. 

We're thankful for birds and for rabbits, 
and for butterflies and for turkeys. 

We thank God for food on Thanksgiving. 

We're thankful for houses. 

We're thankful for clothes. 

We're thankful for books and bikes and 
trikes. 


hey had enjoyed writing group stories be- 
fore, so several suggested that we write a 
Thanksgiving story. They dictated it to the 
teacher in rhythmic form. Nearly every child 
contributed to the story, the first sentence for 
instance coming from three: “We're thankful 
for Mommies and Daddies” . . . ‘and sisters 
and brothers”... “and friends’. 


After the story was written on a chart — each Thank you, God, for toys and Christmas. 
line in a new color — the children were anx- 

ious to make pictures to put up around the 

chart. Every child drew what he was most 

thankful for and these are some typical draw- 

ings. ®@ 


... “for houses and clothes.” ... “books and bikes and trikes.” 
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LOOKING AND LEARNING 

















How To Draw a Man 


“Il can’t draw people,” says ten-year-old. Once he 


drew scores of people. What has happened? 


By GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Supervisor of Art 


Stratford, Conn., Public Schools 


“What a beautiful garden you have painted!” says 
the teacher. “Wouldn't it be nice to paint some 
people enjoying it?” 

Che 10-year-old, who just last year drew literally 
scores of people, alarms her with the flat statement, 
“I can’t draw people,” he says, “and I won't.” 

What has happened to him? Why this sudden inse- 
curity? Or is it sudden? Here is a problem no dif- 
ferent from many he has been solving for years, yet 
overnight this child seems to be in such a state of dis- 
pair about his ability to cope with it that he actually 
refuses to tackle it. How long has this been going on? 


Let us consider this child for what he is — a develop- 
ing individual with developing intelligence. For 
years he has been drawing people with round bodies 
and sticks for arms and legs. For a long time this 
method of drawing people has become increasingly 
unsatisfactory to him, until now he realizes that this 
is the way a baby draws. He will not do it anymore. 
He has outgrown his childish symbol-of-a-man. 

Good for him! . . . But he has nothing to take its place. 
He needs help. He is asking for it as plainly as he 
can. What his teacher does now is very important for 
this child. Let us hope she realizes how important it 
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1) Small children often ignore details in their drawings. 
(2) Five-year-old caught movement of legs in girl run- 
ning. (3) Younger pupils frequently forget people have 
shoulders. (4) After observing father 
year-old became aware of father’s broad shoulders and 


emphasized them in his drawing. 





on beach, six- 
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is. She does understand that something should be 
done right away. But what to do? 


Sometimes she looks around for a quick and easy 
formula. It is nice if we can find a quick and easy 
formula to solve our problems. 


“What is the formula for drawing a man? 
the formula — then we can do it.” 


Give us 


Here are some well-known formulas: 
A man is drawn like sticks 
A man is drawn like ovals 
A man is drawn by head-lengths 


If you draw a formula, you will get a formula. If you 
draw ovals, sticks, or head-lengths, you will naturally 
end up with ovals, sticks, and head-lengths. 
not end up with a drawing of a man. 


You will 


The formula is not the answer for the child who needs 


to develop security in drawing people. He already 
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has a formula. The round-bodied, stick-legged sym- 
bol-of-a-man is a formula; so is a lollipop tree. So 
are many of the things that children draw. To re- 
place a formula with another formula would be a 
superficial answer to the ten-year-old’s problem. We 
cannot deal superficially with children. We have to 
go deeper than surface cures to satisfy their needs. 
Drawing a man is like drawing a tree, or a house, o1 
any other object. You cannot draw him unless you 
know what he looks like. To find out what he looks 
like, you have to look at him. 


Why does a man seem so much harder to draw than 
a tree? Structurally he is not much more complicated 
— but he moves! He bends. His neck and back and 
arms and legs all bend, and not only sideways, but 
forward and back, and up and down too; and all can 
bend at the same time in different directions! No 
wonder the child is confused. It isn’t drawing the 
man that confuses one so much — it is drawing what 














(9) Nine-year-old Ronald did crayon sketch of 
girl reading. Many classes used models for their 
drawings. (10) Older students are often em- 
barrassed because their drawings do not turn 
out as they were intended. Usually it is 
the proportion which is a bit off. 


the man is doing! And, of course, a man is 
not much good unless he is doing something! 
So, we have to look at people doing things. 
“Look at the girl running across the play- 
ground!” the primary grade teacher tells her 
children. ‘Watch her legs going fast!” 

A five year old made this expressive picture 
of the little girl running (Page 12, 1.). 

Small children frequently forget, when draw- 
ing, that people have shoulders. We remind 
them. “Johnny has good, broad shoulders. 
He can throw a fine ball! You can throw a 
ball too. Throw a ball and feel your shoulder 
swing. Don’t forget the shoulders when you 
draw Johnny.” 


The six-year-old looked at his Daddy on the 
beach. He saw that his Daddy had fine 
shoulders. The next day at school he drew 
a picture of his Daddy to show the other chil- 
dren. We see that he was noticing and re- 
membering. 

The teacher does not tell the children “how 
to draw” an object. She focuses their atten- 
tion upon certain facts about the object and 
then she lets them express it in their own way. 
If sometimes this process seems too slow to 
her, she need only remember how many times 
in arithmetic she must repeat a fact before it 
is understood and applied. 

Here is a drawing by an eight-year-old. It 
shows a man using a rake. He is working 
hard — right down to his feet. 

The teacher said, ‘“‘Look how hard the man 
is working. Look at his hands on the rake. 
His arms and shoulders and back and his legs 
are all working. Let us make pictures of him 
that will show how hard he worked.” Back 
in the classroom, one of the boys raked for 
them, pretending that he was the man who 
was working so hard. 

“Look. Notice. See. Show.” These are the 
words of observation. This drawing has great 
feeling and great strength. It is not perfec- 
tion. It is not a photograph. It is far more 
than that — it is fine child art. We do not 
believe there would (Continued on page 46) 
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ADOLESCE 
ART... 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Chairman, Division of Art Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Ph otograph courtesy Chicago 
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Public Schools 


Experimental work has great appeal for adolescent. 


While our knowledge and concepts on child art have 
greatly expanded during the past years, the under- 
standing of the art of the adolescent has been neglect- 
ed greatly. 

Child art has become a term meaningful to every 
teacher, parent and psychologist. We know the attri- 
butes of child art, the forces which underly it, its de- 
velopmental stages and before all, its meaning for 
growth. There is no doubt that its educational value 
has penetrated deeply into our system of kindergarten 
and elementary schools. 

Many books have been written on child art. They all 
have contributed in bringing it to our understanding. 
There is no doubt that child art has its distinct attri- 
butes which — like childhood — represents a very im- 
portant phase in our development. In general, it is 
the art which reveals to us the unconscious, uncritical 
imagination of the child. 

That we are far from having arrived at a similarly defi- 
nite concept on adolescent art can clearly be seen in 
the general confusion which is found in both the 
junior and senior high schools of our nation and I 
may say, in the whole world. It appears to be a uni- 
versal problem. We have not yet found the underly- 
ing principles which determine the concept of adoles- 
cent art. Yet, we know that adolescence probably is 
as distinct a period in human development as child- 
hood. There is, then, no reason why we should not 


be able to arrive at distinct attributes which determine 
It is quite obvious that the knowledge 
of such attributes can only result from careful investi- 
gations and research of the period of adolescence; its 
meaning for creative activity and an analysis of the 
work of adolescent individuals. 


adolescent art. 
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One 
is mainly concerned with saving the precious attri- 


In general we can clearly see two approaches. 


butes of child art. Teachers adhering to this method 
are anxious not to bose the freshness and unconscious 
approach of the child by creating an artificial “child- 
hood atmosphere” at a level on which the adolescent 
is no longer proud to be a child. 


While such motivations have produced interesting 
results, especially by highly intuitive teachers, there 
is no doubt that a retrogression to childhood in an 
isolated art situation is an undesirable artifice. It 
only is done to produce pleasing and “fresh” results 
and does not further individual growth. I have seen 
many such situations in which the classroom “atmos- 
phere” is so strong that the single individual — com- 
pletely a part of the general creative environment — 
creates like a child does. Outside of the classroom, 
however, when the intense atmosphere produced by 
the teacher is gone, the adolescent is ashamed of his 
“childish” production and realizes its “inadequacy” 
— until he again “succumbs” to the strong “motiva- 
tion”. of his teacher. 

Such “push and pull” must certainly be detrimental 
to the growth of an individual. It contributes to the 
insecurity of the youth at a period in which by nature 
stability is at a low; when the adolescent neither feels 
as a child nor is accepted as an adult. Instead of giv- 
ing him confidence in his art expression through en- 
couraging his own trends, we often try to pull him 
back into a “prolonged childhood”. As pleasing as 
the results may be, they do not serve the individual in 
this critical period of his growth. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Art is My 
SKELETON KEY... 
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By DOROTHY CHESSMAN 


Classroom Teacher 
n Steuben School, Pe 
Children’s art work can be very revealing. 
This teacher learned about her pupils—their special 


interests and problems—by 


studying drawings during the year. 
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All children liked the “exploratory” lessons. 


20 





Sharon’s pictures usually had vigorous lines. 


Teachers are always looking for new ways to know 
and understand their children better. Some teachers 
keep complicated records of each child’s interests, 
family statistics, etc. Others ask their classes to write 
about their experiences. But I think that I got to 
know my fifth-grade children through their art work. 
Looking over their pictures, I think I can see evidence 
of their growth and development through the year. 
The first assignment last year was to draw pictures 
showing vacation experiences. 
crayon. 


These were done in 
As the year went on, we experimented with 
textures in crayon, with scribble drawings in crayon 
and powder paint, with stencil patterns placed in ran- 
dom designs and colored in crayon or chalk, with 
finger painting, and figure drawing using our own 
classmates as models. This. last was not done until 
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the class thought they needed a little help in that di- 
rection. 


We made illustrations for a favorite book or story o1 
poem, using powder paint. The last lesson of the 
vear was to paint a picture which might be sent to 
boys and girls of a foreign land showing some of ow 
particular pleasures. Sports, circuses, games, rodeos, 
picnics, were the favorite subjects. 

As I look over samples of these various lessons, I see 
the indefinite outlines and pale colors of Mary's work. 
I realize that these are typical of her shy, retiring na- 
ture. In contrast is Sharon, imaginative, eager for 
love and praise, driving herself into doing extra work, 
always wanting to tell a long, long story of some per- 
sonal experience, always asking, “Is this all right?” 
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Four children worked together planning and carrying out a theme 
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from social studies. 


Her pictures have bold colors and interesting shapes, 
and a good deal of detail. 

In the tigure-drawing lesson, Sharon painted a girl at 
the blackboard near the coat closet, with rows of boots 
and galoshes peeping out from under the sliding doors. 
Her drawing of her little cocker spaniel has life and 
action. 

Allan’s first picture of his vacation experiences was 
a hodge-podge of indeterminate figures with vague 
outlines and blurry colors. ‘Yo make sure that we knew 
what it was, he titled it “A Little Bit of Everything.” 
That was typical of Allan. He was nervous, unable 
to concentrate, eager to gain approval but afraid he 
would be rejected. His handwriting was jerky and 
awkward, and although he had a good mind, he nevei 
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Cina progressed from stiff drawings 
to this active picture of horse throwing cowboy. 
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Later paintings by the fifth-graders showed much stronger action and brighter colors. 
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followed things he started through to the Linish. 


Jay came from another school where he had_ been 
very popular. The first time we had an art lesson, 
he refused to draw anything. The next time he was §& 
persuaded to try something but was embarrassed and 





reluctant to let the children see his work. He was § 
quite surprised when they liked his picture. From f 
then on he rushed into the art assignment with en- § 
thusiasm and showed great interest and individuality. E 
As I think over the class, I see the repressed little | 
virl who never knew what to draw and who neve 
could see any interesting shapes in the scribble oi 
exploratory lessons. We did several assignments of 
that type where the pupils worked in colors and tex 
tures then went back over their work to see whethei 
they could find a picture or definite shape which they 
could accentuate and bring out by outlining or touch- | 
ing up. This was easy with powder paint. | 


There were all types of workers — the slow, pains 

taking ones who spent so much time on tiny details § 
that they never finished in the time allowed. These § 
pupils were helped by giving them big brushes to } 








block in the figures with no pencils permitted. There 4 
were the busy-bodies who were so much concerned 
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with seeing what others were doing they didn’t get 
their own work done. 

This generally was taken care of by the fact that they 
had no picture to put up on display. Next time they 
usually paid more attention to their own work. 


| here were special interests: Betsy always had a horse 
in her picture, Richy a racing car, David a train o1 
They all liked Halloween and it was interesting 
to note that their Halloween pictures were more 
‘vlorful and imaginative than any of the other early 
pictures. The Christmas assignment was a failure. 
li was my fault — I allowed them to get ideas from 
old Christmas cards. As a result there was little origi- 
nality. This year we'll try to do something that will 
iepresent the children’s own Christmas experiences. 
| also want to give them an opportunity to repeat 
certain exploratory lessons since often they felt that 
they could improve on what they had done and want 
ed to “do it again.” 


bus. 


Our discussions and evaluations were a great help to 
the children and to me. ‘This group was used to 
talking about their work and sharing their exper- 
iences. A “sharing period” twice a week gave cach 
child a chance to bring something to show and share 
with the class, to tell about a favorite book or movie 
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Cars fascinated Richy. 
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or about an interesting personal experience. 1 lound 
that on a “restless day,” there was instant response il 
1 said, “Let’s stop and talk about our piciures.” 
Sometimes we put up all the pictures around the top 
of the bulletin boards. Sometimes each child took 
his picture and held it up in front of the class to tell 
about it and to receive comments or suggestions. | 
was interested to see that criticisms were generally 
favorable and kind. The questions, “why do you 
think that picture is good?” or “What could be done 
to help that picture?” generally brought out excellent 
and discerning comments on color, size, texture 0} 
interesting shapes. 


Have they grown this year and have their art expe: 
iences helped them to solve some of their problems: 
David now finishes his work (with urging) and spends 
less time looking around at his neighbor’s work. 
Sharon goes ahead without calling me to her desk 
four or five times in an hour to ask what color to use 
or il “this looks all right.” 


\llan’s latest picture shows more bold outlines, less 
fussy detail and he concentrates on one central figure 
rather than on “a little bit of everything.” He has 
acquired more control over his hands and muscles: 
writing is better. He seems less (Continued on page 15) 





He included detail of tractor’s motor in drawing. 
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How can you display your children’s work attractively 
without it taking too much time? 

Dorothy Douglas, first grade teacher in the Ochoa 
School, Tucson, Ariz., thinks it’s simple. Look for two 
colors which seem to be found in most of the paintings. 
“ut corners or squares of the colors and tuck them under 
1 corner or two of each child’s painting as you fasten 
t to the bulletin board. Change them frequently so that 
ach of your 30 artists gets to see his work displayed 
abel in your best printing. That's all 


Are you tired of seeing bedraggled current event 
clippings hanging around your room? 

Mary Bretch and her fifth grade class in Peter Howell 
School Tucson, Ariz., have a solution. Take an old 
grocery carton and cut into pieces. Paint one side 
chartreuse and the other dark green. Cut one large 
shape, anchor the map on it; then, turn the edges into 
scrolls. Fasten the clippings on small rectangular shapes 
Cut narrow strips for arrows. As each student tells 
about his current event the article is connected to its 
location on the map. Common pins — no thumb tacks — 
are used in fastening everything to the board. 
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By PHYLLIS KENNEDY LOGAN 


Supervisor of Art 
Tucson, Ariz., Public School: 


Is there any way to organize visual aids accompany- 
ing a study area into an effective exhibit? 


Again, Mrs. Bretch’s group from Peter Howell School 
found an answer. The chartreuse and dork green cor- 
rugated grocery carton did it. Even the lettering is from 
this painted carton. The students organized their ma- 
terial and fastened it to the natural cork background 
Elastic cord, pins, and even hat pins aided in attaching 
the third dimensional articles to their proper places. 
As their knowledge grew — so did the exhibit. Who 
does the work? The students! 
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COMPASS CAPERS 





\lter my eighth grade class tinished an arithmetic 
unit on measurement of circles they wanted to do 
some drawings. They used compass, protractor and 
and constructed some conventional designs. 
Chen they began to experiment. The drawings start- 
ed to evolve into rocket ships, tropical fish, portraits 
and so on. 


rule) 


Ihe whole thing became a game with strict rules. 
Every portrait, or other design, must be inscribed in 
a circle. In special cases a piece of something, such 
as a double chin or ears, could project over the edge. 
lo be entirely legal, however, one was supposed to 
draw an extra circle to enclose it. 


All the designs were based upon three points (120 
degree angles) four point (90 degrees), five points 
(72 degrees) or multiples thereof. Each design or 
portrait began with the circle carefully divided into 
equal parts, since exact symmetry was the goal. 
Points within the circle could start, however, where 
lines or arcs crossed. 


One must stay within the circle, and each starting 
point had tothave a reason tor being. For example, 
you might use the point of the nose in a portrait as 
a radius for an arc which constituted the mouth, then 
the corners of the mouth were used as a point from 
which the eyebrows were drawn. It was surprising 
how quickly the: pupils learned to look for basic lines 
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By KATHERINE PEAVY 


Classroom Teacher, Eighth Grade 
Spreckles School, Spreckles, Calif 


in the human face. They noted that personality and 
character could be changed by shifting the compass 
ever so slightly. After the pupils exhausted this ac- 
tivity, they turned quite naturally to free-hand por- 
trait making. 

Some of the drawings are the result of several pupils 
working together — although Jerry Myers and Dick 
Rainey preterred to work alone. Anastacio Ramirez 
who is not too original, is an excellent draftsman. 
Once a picture or design was roughed in to the satis- 
faction of everybody, he transferred it to drawing 
paper and inked it with speed pen and inking com- 
pass. Sometimes pupils would congregate in groups 
and turn out drawings by the dozen. But before the 
project. was over they became so critical that they 
destroyed most of them. 

The project had considerable value, not only because 
it developed a better understanding of the arithme- 
tical principles involved, but for an appreciation of 
orderly arrangement, for neatness and accuracy. Much 
of the work was done with a set of draftsman’s tools 
loaned to us and for which the pupils had great re- 
spect. Preliminary work was done with a dime store 
compass and protractor. 


Most of all, I think they learned that mathematics 
can have its aesthetic side when applied to a creative 
activity, @ 
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1) Compass and protractor were used to 
create pupil’s conception of Queen Elizabeth. 
(2) Anastacio Ramirez liked designs which gave 
an optical illusion. (3) Group did this draw- 
ing entitled “Hypochondriac’”. (4) Pete Porter 
drew ‘Rocket Ship.” (5) Class thought this 
one looked like “Mona Lisa’. (6) Many tried 
life-like portraits. 
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forms from foam glass 
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By GERALD GATES 


nstructor of Art 
llinois State Normal University, Normal, Il 


I discovered that insulation brick, made of foam 
glass, was an excellent medium for classroom 
sculpture. Because of its adaptability to three 
dimensional design, particularly small-scale 
sculpture, this synthetic product is wonderful 
material for creative experimentation. 

The jet-black textured substance, commonly 
used in commercial construction, stimulated 
children to go beyond the conventional small 
sculpture mediums such as clay, wire, paper, 
soap and wood. 


1) and (2) Large, “‘blocky’’ elephant and mask lend themselve 
well to rough, porous glass. Material can be carved with an 


ordinary jack-knife or kitchen paring knife. 


Foam-glass insulation brick is usually avail- 
able in 16-inch by 20-inch slabs, but may be had 
in other sizes in your community lumber yard. 
It’s easily sawed or cut by the children into eight 
bricks approximately 4 inches by 2 inches by 
10 inches — slightly larger than the ordinary 
house brick. 

The insulation brick costs about as much as a 
large bar of soap and can be carved with a par- 
ing knife, jack knife, or even a clay stick. It 
may be sanded or scraped with ease to give a 
finished appearance. It has a slight odor. The 
brick is light in weight and portable — even in 
large amounts where slabs have been cemented 
together. Household cement is commonly used 
as the adhesive agent between slabs. 
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The material is porous, semi-glossy, and has a 
rich textural elfect. However, most important 
of all, this brick may be carved from a de- 
sign sketch to the finished piece of sculpture and 
be ready for display and discussion within the 


time limit of the average art class period, 


Subject matter may vary greatly and usually 
includes bird, floral, and animal forms, primi- 
tive mask designs, and futuristic jet automobile 
designs. ‘Though this experimental sculptural! 
activity was conducted on the junior high school 
level, it also may be used in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school and in the senior 
high school. 


Che teacher's role in the activity was directing 
and encouraging the children to discuss the 





Photographs by Chester Garstki 
Staff Photographer 


3) Many children showed interest in automobiles 
in their sculpture. (4) Fantastic dog figure looks 
well in this easy-to-handle, glossy material. (5) 
Futuristic cars were popular subject. Students 
first drew diagrams then carried out design in 
the glass. 


new, synthetic material, inspiring originality of 
designs adaptable to the insulation brick form, 
showing interest and enthusiasm in phases ol! 
their experiments, and by giving constructive 
criticism of their finished sculpture. 


Often we let children become too occupied 
with the common medium of the classroom 
rather than encouraging them to find new ma- 
terials for art expression; often as teachers we 
rely on the conventional, accepted mediums 
rather than searching for new materials and ex- 
ploring their potentialities. Children are ex- 
perimentalists. To offer new horizons of ma- 
terials for their experimentation will promote 
stimulation, refreshment and enthusiasm to the 
child in the art classroom. e 
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What’s in a potato? A new activity for your 


classroom can grow out of using them as a printing tool. 


By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director 
Richmond Heights and Maplewood, Mo., Public Schools 


Something as simple as the Irish potato can be a fine 
tool for printing. Even a beginner can enjoy work- 
ing with the “potato process.” 

sult we must meet the potato half-way. Potato prints 
are small and best used as a single unit which may 
be repeated, combined with other units to make a 
larger design, or used in a group. 

lake a potato, any size, and cut through it with one 
clean stroke. The cut surface is then level and will 
print evenly. Consider the shape of the potato. It 
probably is not perfectly round or perfectly oval but 
more interesting than either. Think about the shape 
and it suggests many possibilities — and that is what 
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PRINTS by the peck 


I call meeting the material half-way. 

Children like to place the potato, cut side down, on 
a piece of paper and trace around it. A number of 
tracings can be made on one piece of paper. Here 
the children plan their designs. They color in black 
the parts that will print and erase all other lines. In 
this way they learn to plan a design that retains the 
original interesting shape of the potato. 

One way to begin is to make a triangular or zig-zag 
edge around the whole shape. This represents the 
notches that will be cut around the edge of the po- 
tato. Straight lines are easy to cut, curved ones dil- 
ficult. 
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Younger children will enjoy this interesting 
project making prints from a potato. Stu- 
dents can vary designs by using different 
colors ond materials. Potato stamps were 
used by one class to decorate place mats, pot 
nolders and greeting cards. 
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These cuts around the cdge can be varied in size, has a small round tin box (a tin lid will do). In the 
in width or depth, done in alternating shapes 01 box are three layers of woolen material. (Felt also 
groupings. .\ square, a triangular shape or even a works well.) Thin tempera paint was poured onto 
star may be cut in the center of the space. In some the woolen cloth. The potato is pressed onto this 
cases a square unit may be desired. Then the potato pad then pressed on the paper. 

should be slashed down on all four sides and made 
square before the design is cut. 








In one class the children tried ordinary stamping 
pads the kind used for stamping the library and text 
Children may preler to experiment directly on the books. ‘These pads are usually filled with red or 
potato rather than first make the design on paper. black ink but any color can be used. If several pads 
If potatoes are plentiful this works well. Many de- ol different colors are prepared the children can al- 
signs should be made before the printing begins. ternate colors in their designs. Some plan or order 
Before we print with the potato we must arrange should be encouraged in selecting and combining 
a printing pad and paint. In the photograph Nancy color. (Continued on page 40) 
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They didn’t want 
to quit! 


By WILLIE MAE IVEY 


Supervisor of Art Education 









Arlington County. Va., Public Schools 


were offered ny varied activi 


reative Painting was one. (2 Another 

>up worked on a mural. (3) Several teach- 
made excellent linoleum block prints. (4) 
e sculpture was popular with all teachers 


attending workshop 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


I was asked last fall to work with one class in ow 
junior high school as a consultant in such classes as 
general education, mathematics, and journalism, in 
an attempt to integrate these with art. Posters, mur- 
als, maps, mobiles, puppets, model cities and commu- 
nities were developed. The program was so success- 
ful that soon young students, not enrolled in art, were 
working after school and as visitors during my regular 
art classes. 

Many teachers who had come to watch these classes 
expressed a desire to have some formal instruction in 
art activities. In cooperation with Miss Lena Wolf, 
principal at Swanson Junior High, a plan was evolved 
whereby one day of the week, usually reserved for the 
teachers’ mid-year professional meetings, would be 
devoted to art instruction. 


Preparation for the workshop included finding what 


the teachers wanted, assembling the necessary mater- 
ials, and getting qualified instructors. Since other art 
teachers in the county were not available, artists living 
in the community and specialists in certain phases of 
art were contacted. They agreed to instruct our class 
of teachers. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


Art Instructor 
Kansas City, Mo. 















































Northeast Junior High School 





Puppets appeal to everyone. For thousands of years 
they have brought pleasure to people of all ages in 
nearly every part of the world. In the Middle Ages 
they were used to act out religious stories and they if 
have given performances before kings and queens. 


There are many kinds of puppets but the easiest and 

fastest to make is the paper sack puppet. Take a 

paper bag and stuff wads of paper in the closed end 

to form the head. Gather the bag in at the neck and 

tie a string firmly around it. Then use newspaper 

strips and paste to model face features. Paint it with 

tempera, give it a coat of shellac, add a wig or per- 

haps a beard and you have a hand puppet. Hair and 

beards may be made of many materials — yarn, shred- 

ded rope, cellophane, wood shavings, metal-pot clean- 
ers, curled paper strips. : 
Children are delighted with the number of different 
things they can make a sack puppet do. He can nod 
and wag his head, sit down in a chair, climb a tree or 
take a bow. By a twist of the wrist or a wiggle of a 
finger he comes to life 

One student said about making a sack puppet, “First 
of all, it was fun. I made something the others liked. 
I made it out of almost nothing. It made me use my 
imagination for I started out with a small idea, but as 
I worked, I got bigger and better ideas. Then I had 
to pick and choose those ideas which I thought would 
work out the best. When I finished my puppet, every- 
one liked him.” 

These were the ideas of a timid child who before lack- 
ed confidence in her ability to express herself. 

Sack puppets can be used for dramatization in 
group reading projects, health and safety rules, and 
many language and social studies activities. Unless 
you want to use toy furniture for your play, these 
puppets need no platform for a stage. 

Making a sack puppet is a satisfying and enjoyable 
experience. It is a simple way to stimulate the crea- 
tive ability of a child and provides a good occasion 
to bolster child’s confidence. e 








e Water color 

@ Textile paint 

@ Finger paint 

@ Block printing 

e Silk screen 

@ Figurines 
a” @ Enamel paint 
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Alphacolor” |/ 
FOLDER @ Colored ink 
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NOW— Complete 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s larg- 
est, most complete ,stocks of handcraft 
supplies everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print- 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 120-page catalog . . . 
write for your free copy now. 


_— ~F 
= 7 AOD? 
se “NY 
120-PAGE 
CATALOG 
Sent free to craft 
teachers, provided name 
and address of your 
school are given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 


Prints by Peck 


(Continued from Page 33) 


After several units have been cut, 
two different ones may alternate 
for a border. A group of two, 
three or four units may be ar- 
ranged to make a new and larger 
unit, which in turn may be used 
singly or repeated over a large sur- 
face. 

Ida Lee found that her potato did 
not always print evenly, so she ran 
her finger over the surface after it 
had been pressed on the pad and 
the potato printed much better. 


The children will want to print and 
decorate something usable. There 
are endless things that can be made 
— the print can be used in the 
same way as block, linoleum, or 
eraser prints. 

Try decorating gift wrapping pap- 
er. Use plain tissue paper in white 
or some light tint. It is best to 
square off a plain piece of drawing 
paper into inch or two inch 
squares to place under the tissue 
paper. This squared paper will 
serve as a guide to straight and 
even printing and also take up any 
excess moisture. 

The motifs should be widely spaced 
leaving much of the wrapping pap- 
er background plain. It would 
take much time to print a large 
sheet of tissue paper with motifs 
touching or nearly touching. Small 
motifs may be printed in groups. 
A group of three, spaced about four 
inches apart, will be attractive and 
will not consume too much tedious 
time printing. 

When stamping pads are loaded 
with waterproof ink or textile col- 
ors the printing can be done on 
cloth. Small children can make 
the print pot holders for gifts. 
Handkerchiefs, table mats, scarfs, 
collars, and doilies are some of the 
small objects that can be made 
more interesting with potato prints. 
For more ambitious pupils there 
are luncheon cloths, napkins, ap- 
rons, dresses, curtains and wall 
hangings. 

The important thing that the 
teacher always should keep in mind 
is that the work should be experi- 
mental. The suggestions included 
in this article will give children 
just a start — they will have many 
ideas of their own. e 





FREE tHe newv’@ 
ETTL CATALOG OF ‘ij 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Featuring The Big New 
CERAMITE KILN <cuv $8.95 


Here's just the book you need to plan a simplified 
pottery department for your school—on a very small 
budget! The most complete catalog on pottery and 
ceramics ever published—shows the new electric $30.95 
potter's wheel, exciting new glazes, underglazes, en- 
xobes, the new Ettl-loy medeling tools, mould-making 
kits, glaze spraying equipment, books of design and 
techniques, accessories for making lamps, jewelry, tiles, 
ete. Also shows many NEW ways of making pottery. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


ETTL STUDIOS, INC. 215 w. 38 St, N.Y. ©. 





MAKE YOUR OWN)! 


BASKET 
KITS 


BK 3 BASKET KIT with 3” 

round base... .35¢ ea. 

$3.50 doz. 

BK 5 BASKET KIT with 5” 

round base... .50c ea. 

$5.00 doz. 

Each kit is a complete 

unit containing enough reed and base to 
moke one basket. Instructions are included. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
Dept. N. 741 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 











HANDICRAFTS 
FOR EVERY AGE GROUP 
Leather @ Leather Kits © Tools @ Reed 
Clay @ Looper Looms @ Felt Craft 
Linoleum @ Woodcraft © Shell Craft 
Write For Free Catalog 


CHICAGO CRAFT SERVICE 
509 N. La Salle St. Chicago 10, Ill. 








New Ceramic Art Media .... . 
. For the Child ! 


They dra 

on tig KIDDIE-TILE 

Write For Folder and Student Group Plan 
NORTH STATE KILNS 


P.O. Box No. 5641 RALEIGH, N. C. 








IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate brass, 
copper craft, burnt 
wood, glorified glass, 
pre-sketched paintings, 
glass etchings, etc. 


Write Dept. JA 11 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 








BEN HUNT 
CRAFT KITS 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CLASSROOM USE 
Send For Free Catalogue 


Crafters of Pine Dunes 
211 JUNIPER ST. OOSTBURG, WIS. 














LOOM WEAVING 


Grade school boy & girl make, 
set-up and use a box loom. 

im Correlates Art & Shop.. 
6 mins. color 16mm Sound 
Film $50. Write for new list 
of 32 art films. Sold exclus- 
ively by 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
5? E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Il. 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 





Free and Inexpensive 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (%) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


List, art and craft films. International Film 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. A, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Adv. on page 40. No. 223. 
etails. Slides and filmstrips of the Museum 
of Modern Art collections. Herbert E. Budek 
Co., Inc., 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N.J. 
Adv. on page 43. No .249. 

Picture lists and samples of Artext Juniors. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Box 70-D, Westport, Conn. 
Adv. on page 48. No. 255. 

BOOKS 


“Bargains in Books” catalog. Book Supply Co., 
Dept. 41, 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, 
ll. Adv. on page 43. No. 245. 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 45. No. 234, 


=] 


CERAMICS 

Catalog. Illini Ceramic Service, Inc., 163 W. 
Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on Page 
48. No. 226. 


Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor, 
Ruhl and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 227. 


Pyrocon folder and price list. General Glaze 


Corp., Dept. JA, 100 E. 20th St., Balti- 
more 18, Md. See Shop Talk. No. 250. 
Catalog. Ceramic Art Supplies Div., Ferro 


Corp., Dept. JA, 214 Northfield Rd., Bed- 
ford, Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 251. 
Catalog. Ettl Studios Inc., Dept. 124, 213 W. 
58th St., New York, N. Y. Adv. on page 

40. No. 248. 

Kiddie-Tile folder and student group plan. 
North State Kilns, P. O. Box 5641, Raléigh, 
N. C. Adv. on page 40. No. 244. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


%Catalog. Send 25 cents to Leisurecrafts, 
Dept. J-12, 907 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Adv. on page 45. 

Catalog. Craft projects and materials. The 
Handcrafters, 42) W. Brown St., Waupun, 
Wisconsin. Adv. on page 42. No. 205. 

Catalog. Thayer and Chandler, 910 W. 
Van Buren. Dept. JA 11, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Adv. on page 40. No. 239. 


Catalog. Chicago Craft Service, 509 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on page 40. 
No. 240. 


Catalog. Kit Kraft, 7373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, 


Hollywood 46, Calif. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 209. 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 49. 

List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Ady. on page 49. No. 210. 

Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 


Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 49. No. 
211. 
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Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-5 Tele- 
grahp Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 40. No. 212. 

Catalog. American Handicrafts Co., Inc., Dept. 
JA, 45 S. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 
See Shop Talk. No. 252. 

Catalog. Crafters of Pine Dunes, 211 Juniper 
St., Costburg, Wis. Adv. on page 40. No. 
247. 

Catalog. The Judy Co., 310 N. Second St., 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. Adv. on page 48. 
No. 242. 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

Flo-Master Bulletin. Cushman and Denison 


Mfg. Co., Dept. J-6, 153 W. 23rd St., New 


York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 229. 
LEATHER 
Catalog of leathercraft kits. Arrow Leather 


Goods Mfg. Co., 1439 N. Halsted, Chicago 
22, Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 220. 

Catalog, “Everything for Leathercraft’. Tan- 
art Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 49. No. 221. 

Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 222. 


%&Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 49. 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2402, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
49. No. 225. 

Catalog. Art in Leather, 411 Joseph Ave., 


Rochester 5, N. Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 
246. 


MUSIC 

EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, ». €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. ce >a ¢ 
50. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


“How To Use Alphacolor” folder . Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Dept. JA, Chicago Heights IIl., 
Adv. on page 40. No. 243. 

Booklet About Nu Media. Wilson Arts & 
Crafts, Dept. B, Fairbault, Minn. Adv. on 
page 44. No. 202. 

Catalog. Craftint Mfg. Co., Dept. JA, 1615 
Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. See 
Shop Talk. No. 253. 


Grayrite Crayons. 8-stick package and folder 
“Getting the Most Out of Crayons”, Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Dept. JA-19, Springfield, 
Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 254. 

Tempola-Craft instructions. Binney and Smith 
Co., Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 4. No. 256. 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shellcraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 224. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 





Planning Schools For The Use Of Audio Visual 
Materials: The Classroom. (First of 
a series of three) Division of Audio- 
visual Instruction, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C., 1952. $1.00. 
The audio-visual instruction department of the 
National Education Association has produced the 
first of a series of books on the use of audio-visual 
materials in the classroom. Classroom teachers and 
art teachers who find audio-visual materials so 
valuable in their teaching will be interested in the 
many good ideas mentioned in this book. This is 
especially true if you are a teacher who has the 
opportunity to help your administration widen the 
use of audio-visual materials or to recondition a 
room or building to better facilitate the use ol 
these materials. 


The Classroom is divided into the “what”, “why” 
Such problems as light control, ven- 
tilation, type of furniture which works best using 
audio-visual materials and the sources of these 
Without being too ab- 
solute, the contributors have drawn upon some 
valuable experiences in writing about the use ol 


and “how”. 


materials are discussed. 


audio-visual aids. Limited budgets, space and time 
ure recognized as the average teacher’s problems. 
The authors have tried to cover a wide range of 
ideas so that teachers with varying degrees of op- 
portunity will gain from the book’s contents. The 
good. 
There will be two more books in this series — one 


bibliography and list of source materials is 


on auditorium use and the other on audio-visual 
centers. 


PEACOCK 


12-inch Loom 

Simple, sturdy. 

Weaves any ma- 

terial. Widely used 

in schools and 
homes. 


howing complete 

line of original craft 

projects and materials in 
stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


42 W. BROWN ST. 





IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Moral Values And The Experience Of Art. Harold 
Taylor, published by the Committee 
on Art Education, Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd. St., New York, 
1952, 50 cents. 

One of the most significant statements in the 
field of art education was that by Harold Taylor, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, this past 
spring. Dr. Taylor examines with perception the 
role of art in the forming of human values. He 
points out that it is not just one kind of art ex- 
perience that shapes an individual's values. He 
believes that art objects are in themselves exper- 
iences. 

At one time art teachers were on the defensive. 

There was a lack of clear purpose and understand- 

ing as to what their directions were and just what 

foundation there was to support them. Harold 

Taylor’s statement is one of an increasing number 

of good statements that help teachers gain a clearer 

perspective on the implications of art in the school. 

Like Irwin Edmans, Dr. Taylor considers art edu- 

cation as the learning medium through which the 

young learn the meaning of freedom. The process 
of discovery, he says, is at the heart of moral value 
in art. This book is worth adding to your reading 


shelf. 


Make Your Own Modern Furniture. Norman Cher- 
ner, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1951, $4.00. 
The construction of furniture for home or class- 
room is fast becoming one of the teacher’s greatest 
hobbies. It is a useful hobby well grounded in 
practical economics as well as functional adaptabil- 
ity. Norman Sherner, well-known designer and 
teacher, has written a book on the construction of 
contemporary furniture that is enjoyable reading, 
simple in its organization and rich in construction 
ideas. 
There are far too many books on making furniture 
(particularly for school use) that border on pat- 
tern devices and static design ideas. This book is 
fresh, full of creative ideas and simple enough to 
use with students in a junior or senior high school. 
Because the field of furniture design is a constantly 
changing one, a book of this kind may become 
dated. That is not the author’s fault—he has tried 
to offer ideas which go beyond design that could 
become dated. 


This book belongs with How To Make Modern 
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Jewelery and others like it. They 
are frankly how-to-do-it books but 
they are of the highest type and 
serve a need. 

od 3 & 


Making An Electric Kiln, Engi- 
neering Publications No. | 
& 4, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire, 25c 
Teachers of art in small school sys- 
tems or in those systems with limit- 
ed funds are plagued with lack of 
equipment, particularly kilns. 
These two pamphlets are particu- 
larly handy for they enable us to 
build a simple kiln and to under- 
stand better the problems of firing 
ceramics — worth writing for. 
e e 7 


Animules, (10 minutes), Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
FE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, purchase $85, rent- 
al $3.50. 

Animules will interest students in 

the elementary school. 

girls are 


Boys and 
making paper 
animals. The steps are 
clearly and simply shown and col- 
or photography makes it possible 
to show the painting of the ani- 
mals. 


shown 
mache 


Begone Dull Care, (9 minutes), In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, sale price $75, rent- 
al $3.00. 
The painting-on-film process is us- 
ed to produce this effective film 
which interprets jazz in fluid line 
and color. Of all the series (Dots, 
Fiddle-de-dee, etc.) this film would 
be the best for teen-agers. Begone 
Dull Care recently won an award 
at the film festival in Woodstock, 
im. Y. 


Lithography, (14 minutes), Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, 1952, sale price $65, 
rental $4.00. 

Although not as aesthetically satis- 

fying as the Stanley Hayter film on 

gravure, Lithography is one of the 
best films on an art media or proc- 
ess that we have had this year. The 
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techniques and printing facilities 
may be limited for the average stu- 
dent who sees it but the film suc- 
ceeds in bringing the spectator 
close to the process. It is recom- 
mended for students of the junior 
school level and up. 


Pen Point Percussion, by Norman 
McLaren, released by Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 52 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ili- 
nois. Rental $3.50 

The animated experimental films 
of Norman McLaren have 
lished themselves as one of the 
freshest contributions to art educa- 
tion (and general enjoyment) in a 
long time. 
Pen Point McLaren's 
most recent film, gives us a chance 
to see the processes he uses in de- 
veloping them. The steps in paint- 
ing the color directly on the film, 
studying the sound effects ol dots, 
lines and blotches and then syn- 
chronizing them with music or per- 
cussion made on the sound track 
are shown. The parts which show 
the shapes or forms created by 
sound are very interesting. 
Pen Point lacks the 
imagination of McLaren’s charm- 
ing Begone Dull Care and the vital 
ity of the earlier Fiddle De Dee but 
it is an important introduction to 
McLaren at work. It is possible 
that students might see in the pro- 
cesses shown some ways that they 
could handle transparent media 
such as film or slide glass for use 
in their school. 


estab- 


Percussion, 


Percussion 


Fra Angelico At San Marco, 
AFFilms 1952 11 minutes; 


sound, black and white, pur- 
chase $40, rent $4.00. 


One of the most important artists 
of the 15th century, Fra Angelico, 
is the subject of a new film produc- 
ed by Les Actualities Francaise. It 
is another of those films which are 
so valuable to giving the student 
an understanding of the artist and 
his time through a visit to the set- 
ting in which he created and the 
works which gave him immortality. 
This film would interest any group 
of students 11 years old or older. 


| | MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


HANDICRAFT 


Simplified Procedure and 
Projects—Sth Edition 
by LESTER GRISWOLD 


@ A completely detailed, abundantly 
illustrated how-to-do-it book on Handi- 
craft. Valuable as a handbook and 
text for the Craft Director and Teacher, 
the Recreation Leader, the Occupation- 
al Therapist, and the Individual Crafts- 
man, 

@ Explains with clear and simple in- 
structions how to proceed with any 
handicraft project . . . describes the 
tools and materials necessary . . . and 
the actual steps involved. 

® After an introduction on design in 
handicraft, the book covers Basketry, 
Bookbinding, Ceramics, Cord Weaving, 
Fabric Decoration, Lapidary, Leather- 
work, Metalwork, Plastics, Weaving 
and Woodwork. 


@ Over 600 drawings and photographs 
illustrate the book. 
1951 nun? 480 pages 


Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply 
Dealers or directly from the publisher 


Price: $5.35 (educational discount 
allowed for quantity orders) 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live triculum materials you need to 

supplen and vitalize textbook teaching 

are listed, classified, and indexed in the 

New 1952 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 


ritative, 
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Educators Progress Service, Dept. JAA, Randolph, Wis. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 
of the famous 


I comprehensive and easy-to-use. 
able for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 








Collections and Exhibitions 
PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

GRAPHIC ARTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

THEATRE ARTS AND HISTORY 

HISTORY OF MOTION PICTURES 


Matchless Teaching Materials 
Available from No Other Source. 
Write for Details 
HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 





‘SAVE MONEY iain 
ON BOOKS Mazer 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
favorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special parenees Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 41 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Have you seen the PALLET PAD put out by 
Craftint? Disposable sheets of heavy oiled paper 
make an ideal oil painting pallet for the school 
room. At the Christmas season you will also be 
interested in Craftint’s “FOILCRAFT” papers. 
These beautifully laminated and varnished foils 
come in 10 brilliant colors and are available in 25 
foot rolls, 26 inches wide. They make ideal decora- 
tions, displays and gift wrappings. If you don’t 
have their catalog yet, just write Craftint Manufac- 
turing Company, 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 
10, O. 


POSTER PAINTS 


Have you seen the beautiful colors in Milton Brad- 


ley’s poster colors lately? The jars range in size 


from 4 oz. to a quart. .And there are boxes of 
assorted colors which will tempt any youngster to 
express his ideas in paint. Order them from youn 
Milton Bradley catalog. 


U MEDI 


The exciting, new 


ALL PURPOSE hand paint 


@ A screen paint 
@ A brush paint 
@ A finger paint 
* 


A spatter paint 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE 


18 PAGE BOOKLET ABOUT 


‘NU MEDIA 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 
Dept. B 323 So. W. 4th Ave 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 





PEN CLEANER 

Save time, money and yourself with Higgins Pen 
Cleaner. It cleans your drawing pens and instru- 
ments when encrusted with dried drawing inks. 
Leaves them better than new, for they are clean 
and “broken in.” It is odorless, non-inflammable, 
harmless to brushes and instruments, and is non- 
injurious to the skin. A % oz. bottle with dropper- 
stopper retails for 25c. 


MODELING PLASTIC 

PYROCRON is the revolutionary new modeling 
plastic which everyone is talking about. It may be 
worked or modeled in any manner—with your 
hands or any type of modeling tool. The exciting 
fact about PYROCRON is its Vinylite base which 
prevents shrinkage. All types of armatures may be 
left in the modeling plastic such as wood, paper or 
even light bulbs. Objects can be made permanent 
by simply baking them in an ordinary kitchen oven 
for 15 minutes at only 350 degrees Farenheit. The 
Vinylite makes the object practically indestruct- 
able. 

PYROCON comes in a variety of brilliant colors 
that can be blended to any shade. You can secure 
an assortment of colored samples for 50 cents from 
General Glaze Corporation, Dept. JA, 100 East 
20th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


POTTER’S WHEEL 

Here is an electric potter’s wheel like you’ve always 
wanted and at a price you can afford. It regularly 
sells for $125, but by sending direct to the factory 
and mentioning JUNIOR ARTs, you get it at the 
wholesale price of $64.50. It has a 10” throwing head 
that is etched with circles for easy centering. The 
reverse side of the head is designed for casting 
plaster bats. The throwing table is 18” x 18” — 
you can work anything from a dainty tea cup to a 
massive garden jardiniere on it. A handy foot 
pedal control provides a smooth range of speeds 
from 50 to 150 r.p.m. A convenient water contain- 
er fits within the housing right at your finger tips. 
And there is even an attached wedging wire mount- 
ed between strong steel brackets. All this comes in 
a compact package weighing only 40 pounds com- 
plete with motor-pulley and drive belt. Nothing 
else is necessary except the motor which they can 
furnish for $19.50 (4 h.p.) if you don’t have one. 
Write Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Burlington, Wis. 
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CRAFT CATALOG 


American Handicraft’s brand new 
catalog is off the press. One ol 
the most comprehersive crafts cat- 
alogs printed, it includes complete 
listings of supplies for all types of 
craft activities as well as wood 
working tools, power 
over 130 craft books. ‘This catalog 
sells for 50 cents but will be sent 
free to teachers when requested on 
school stationery. Send for a copy 


tools and 


from American Handicraft Com- 
pany, Inc., 45 S. Harrison St., East 
Orange, N. J. 


CERAMIC CATALOG 


A special ceramic arts catalog, 
which will be sent free of charge 
on request to schools and ceramic 
art hobbists, has been published 
by the Ferro Corporation of Cleve- 
land in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a new Ceramic Arts 
Supplies Division in Bedlord, O. 
The attractively illustrated 35-page 
catalog contains a complete list of 
all ceramic materials, equipment 
and hand tools now available at the 
new division. Mail your request 
for the catalog to Ceramics Arts 
Supplies Division, Ferro Corpora- 
tion, Dept. JA, 214 Northfield Rd., 
Bedford, O. 


STICK COLORS 


Have you tried SKETCHO? It is 
like an oil paint in stick form. Use 
it lightly and you get an effect like 
that of wax crayons. A heavy pres- 
sure gives a texture similar to deep, 
rich oil painting. SKETCHO 
comes in sticks 242” x Yo”, is easy 
to hold and to use. Each stick has 
an individual holder through 
which the crayon can be pushed as 
it is used. The stick can be taken 
from the holder and used on its 
side. Colors can be blended with 
the fingers or with a brush dipped 
in turpentine. Or you can dip the 
oil stick in turpentine and sketch 
directly on the paper or cardboard. 
If you are looking for a different 
drawing and painting medium suit- 
able for children of all ages, order 
SKETCHO from the American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, O. 
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Art Is My Key 


(Continued from page 23) 


nervous and much more settled and 
happy. Mary is using brighter col- 
ors, is showing more originality in 
planning her work and is able to 
talk about her pictures with more 
assurance and in greater detail. Hea 
first drawing was “just somebody 
swimming.” Her last painting of 
the year was explained and a story 
told of a little girl who was swing- 
ing in the yard beside her house. 
Chuck drew two pictures about 
Buffalo Bill: the first, a rough, drab 
picture of a stockade with a poorly 
proportioned guard beside the wall. 
His second illustration showed a 
gay red stage-coach, Bill urging 
the horses on, with realistic black 
and red arrows flying across the pic- 
ture. 
first was satisfied to draw a stiff 
little “Black Stallion” standing 
alone in a field but her final pic- 
ture shows a spirited black horse 
kicking up his heels in a setting of 
western range and purple moun- 
tains with a cowboy being thrown 
into the air. 


Dina, who loves horses, at 


The whole class enjoyed the paint- 


ing and drawing periods and look- | 


ed forward to them. I generally set 


up a long table at one side of the| 


room and let 10 or 12 work at one 
time. Everyone got a turn. 

A group experience that they all 
enjoyed was making a mural after 
a study of Mexico. 
made preliminary sketches and 
from these sketches, some were 
chosen for the mural. The colors 
were vivid and in good contrast 
and the scenes portrayed were typi- 
cal. When the mural was finished, 
the class had fun working out a 
description of the scenes and in- 
viting the fourth grade in to see 
and hear it. We did a number of 
smaller murals also. 

I hope that this year I can find 
time to sit down and evaluate the 
drawings and paintings as_ they 
come in from my pupils — perhaps 
keep an informal diary type record 
indicating what problems the child 
seems to have and what I can do to 
help him. I’m sure that a healthy, 
enthusiastic, exploratory attitude 
toward art and art materials has 9 
good effect on a classroom and 
helps individual problems. e 


Each child, 



















































Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages . . . thousands of 
items. It contains complete in- 
formation and prices on supplies 
for Leathercraft, Metalcralt, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration given to 
institutional inquiries. 















SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-12 


907 So. HILL ST. LOGS ANGELES, CALIF 


— GRUMBACHER 


“A017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


XS. WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 








@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 

















WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


—_M. GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34th STREET 





NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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MODERN 


ALL METAL 
ART EASEL 


THE 
FINEST 
| THING 
ike : FOR 
CC ART 
; \ 47 |_—s CLASSES 
SINCE 
THE 
WAX 
CRAYON 





‘ 
IT'S NEW — MODERN — NEAT 
This Metal Easel, 48"’ high, includes many new 
features decired by art people. It’s metal surfaces will 
not stair ard are easi'y wiped clean. A ‘2° lip on 
lower edge cf cach panel makes it an excellent dis- 
play board for finished work. 


Height 4 feet, legs are made of 54°" steel tubing, 
hinsed at top and when open are held in place by a 
locking brace. exs are fitted with rubber tips 
Two removable paint trays are adjustable. ‘The all 
metal panels are 20°" x 27"" and are equipped with 
two metal spring clips to hold pad or paper. Fin- 


shed in be 


ige 


PRICE — $1 7.50 EACH 


42” Kindergarten & 72” Senior Sizes 
Available 
CASCADE FINGER PAINT PAPER 
100 Sheets — 16” x 22” — $3.25 Package 
Dealer inquiries Invited iy 
CASCADE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


10 BROWN ST. NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 














MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDERS 


ART COLORS 


and 


“FINGER -TIP’”’ 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with ‘Finger - Tip” 
painting and you 
have an economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost. 
No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine “Finger-Tip.” 


@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER e 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Vhicago 12, Ill. 
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Draw a Man 


(Continued from Page 16) 


be any 10 or 11 or 12 years olds 
who “can’t draw people” if they 
were all accustomed to looking at 
and drawing people in this way. 
Intermediate grade youngsters like 
to draw each other posing on a 
desk or table top. When a boy 
poses, they can see how those legs 
join the hips. Of course, he is 
never just standing there. He is 
always doing something active. 
“Watch how Larry swings a bat,” 
says teacher. “He's good, isn’t he? 
Let’s draw him . . . How are you 
drawing his legs? Do your legs stay 
still when you swing a bat? 
“Notice Mary bending over to tie 
her shoe lace. How does her back 
go? Try tieing your shoe lace with- 
out bending your back!” And on 
and on. 

Did you notice that the teacher did 
not mention proportion or head- 
lengths? First things first. She ts 
focusing upon the action — that is 
the important thing now. 

Does that mean that we neglet pro- 
portion entirely? No. But we are 
apt to treat it as being of minor 
importance. 

When the drawings have been fin- 
ished the teacher of the upper mid- 
dle grades may say something like 
this — “Look at the size of John’s 
l.ad compared to his body 

Now look at your drawing 

Did anybody make the head too 
large — too small? That’s some- 
thing to watch next time you draw, 
isn’t it?” And, perhaps, the same 
thing for the length of John’s legs. 
But all the while she is giving the 
distinct impression that if the pro- 
portion is off a bit here or there 
nobody cares very much. 

Explain. Interpret. Give reasons. 
Show the child how to evaluate his 
own work. Then watch his ability 
to draw emerge. Watch his securi- 
ty grow. Watch his satisfaction in 
his achievements increase. 

Older children sometimes become 
fascinated by realism. A 13 year 
old who had been concentrating 
hard upon the model suddenly 
switched the focus of his attention 
to his own drawing and was shock- 
ed to find something wrong with 
it. It wasn’t at all what he thought 


he had drawn. He was embarrass- 
ed and ashamed. He covered his 
embarrassment by laughing and 
pretending that he had intended 
to draw something ridiculous. He 
even began pretending that he 
thought the whole thing was a lot 
of foolishness anyway. He needed 
reassurance. 

“It’s a remarkably good draw- 
ing,” his teacher assured him. “It 
looks funny to you because it is out 
of proportion in places. See, here 
and here and here you got so in- 
terested that you made these parts 
wo big... But that is nothing un- 
usual. Cartoonists do things like 
this on purpose even though they 
can draw beautifully. They do it 
because they want to show more 
than just a photographic drawing 
of aman. They are trying to draw 
a symbol of a certain kind of a 
man. A symbol that everybody will 
understand. And they do too. And 
everybody loves it. Only a real, 
true artist can do that. Your draw- 
ing is a little like that. It has feel- 
ing and great strength, and in a 
way it looks more like the model 
than the model himself! And that’s 
the most important thing you can 
do. However, if you want to im- 
prove your proportion, next time 
think about proportion as you draw 
and your proportion will improve.” 
While to another boy she says, “Do 
you know you are going to be a 
splendid automobile driver some 
day? Your judgment of distance is 
wonderful. It shows up in the 
good proportion of your drawing.” 
“That's because he studied box- 
ing,” his friend tells her proudly. 
“He has to judge distance!” 

The fields that art training im- 
pinges upon are wide, indeed. 
Looking and observing is only one 
phase of an art program, but it is 
a phase which will serve the child 
in many ways. All through the 
formative years there should be a 
lot of looking and a lot to looking. 
There should be a lot more to look- 
ing than just receiving and perhaps 
mentally recording a photographic 
image. 

We want the child to learn to look 
for and see the qualities of objects. 
In so doing he not only learns 
more about things but he also de- 
velops attitudes of appreciation. 
And it is so much easier than we 
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suspect. We have the child on our 
side. His immense eagerness to 
know all about everything and his 
tremendous power and desire for 
self-expression are pliant potentials, 
while the art program is packed, 
replete with opportunities to guide 
such potentials towards our objec- 
tives. e 
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Adolescent Art 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The second approach, found in 
junior and senior high schools more 
commonly than the first, empha- 
sizes perfection. The closer the art 
products approach “professional” 
standards, the better. In many in- 
stances, to the pride of the teacher, 
one could scarcely distinguish be- 
tween a high school art exhibit and 
the one of a professional art school. 
The teacher, realizing the drive of 
the adolescent youth to approach 
adult standards, is not satisfied with 
anything less than adult standards 
of high perfection. It is quite ob- 
vious that such practices not only 
deprive the adolescent youth of his 
own characteristics but completely 
counteract the democratic meaning 
of art education as an education for 
all and not for a selected few who 
happen to be able to conform to 
high standards of adult perfection. 
In order to understand the nature 
of adolescent art and its place in 
our educational system, two prob- 
lems need clarification. The one 
deals with the analysis and mean- 
ing of adolescence as a stage of de- 
velopment with special reference to 
creative growth; the other with the 
role of art education in our schools. 
Adolescence can be characterized as 
the stage in human development 
which is between childhood and 
adulthood. It begins with changes 
of the functions of the sex organs. 


These changes are usually accom- 
panied by a greater consciousness 
of the significance of the maturing 
body and mind. This greater aware- 
ness of self places the individual in 
a different, more conscious and 
critical relationship to his environ- 
ment, 

Imaginative activity also is greatly 
affected by these changes. How it 
is affected can best be seen in the 
different ways in which children 
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and adolescents play. Children 
play without awareness of their ac- 
tion, using their imagination to 
make up for what reality does not 
provide. A stick may serve as an 
airplane, a machine gun, or almost 
anything. It is a common and not 
at all disturbing to see children 
pushing a block or stick and imi- 
tating the sound of a locomotive, 
or using it, zooming through the 
air, as an airplane. If adults would 






do the same, they would be. con- 
sidered insane; such is the differ- 
ence between controlled and un- 
controlled imagery. 
The adolescent, too, has outgrown 
the stage in which he uses symbols 
to substitute reality — like a stick 
for an airplane. However, his 
imagination is not yet as clearly 
defined as the imagination of the 
adult in regard to the goals and 
(Continued on next Page) 











FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 





old materia! 





to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


Suggestions we hope you find 


interesting and useful 












You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


Simple directions: 1 To 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 
Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 
of frame —Set frame on 





cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 


A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It always tastes 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 









paddings.( Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams. ) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 
fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 
longer than circumference 
wider than height 
of frame). Sew this to top 


and 3” 





piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 
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HANDICRAFT KITS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 
Designed especially for use in schools. Kits as 
low as 20c. CORK, FELT, METALS, SEA SHELLS, 
PLASTICS, WHITTLING, PAINTS, PUPPETS, ETC. 
CATALOG 10c 
SCHOOLCRAFT COMPANY 
265 Gateway Bldg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P. O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 











CERAMIC HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
KILNS « GLAZES e CLAYS 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 


163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











74 Embroider STAMPED LINENS 
€:: Buy Direct from Manufacturer and Save 


Hundreds of designs for cutwork, applique, 












F Kk E cross-stitch, crochet, et« stamped on 
a Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases, Show 
28-Page rt “s aig a Sage Ss Sets, Banquet 

@ Cloths, Show Towels, Faney Aprons, Bab: 
CATALOG Articles a \lso sets tor Textile Paint- 

i Write today for free catalog 
MERRIBEE ART FM2®ROIDERY CO. 
Dept. 808 22 West 2ist St., New York 10, N. Y 

Tools e Leather 
Supplies ° Projects 


“EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT” 
Catalog on request 


ART IN LEATHER 





411 Joseph Ave. Rochester 5, N. Y. 








BUCKSKIN SCRAPS 
Assorted sizes of soft 
pliable material 


1 tb. $ .75 

5 lbs. P 3.00 

10 Ibs. 5.00 
Postpaid 


Write for Catalogue 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


Dept. JA 310 N. 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











FINE ART COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


A wide range of sub- 
jects in different sizes. 
Categories suitable for 
many purposes — from 
pupils’ notebook proj- 
ects to wall decoration. 





. 7 
Picture lists and sam- @:, 
ples of Artext Juniors 

sent free to teachers. (he Squirrels-Durer 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 


Publishers and Importers of Fine Art Reproductions 


BOX 70-D WESTPORT, CONN. 
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| (Continued from page 47) 

aims toward which he strives. In 
his play he refrains from using such 
over-simplified or abstract symbols. 


In life, however, he most often still 


| adheres to unreal, dramatized ro- | 


stage he wants to be a cowboy or 
forest ranger — with no other de- 
sires but to follow one of his ro- 
mantic ideals. ‘The typical devel- 


mantic concepts. At a particular | 


opment of vocational interest is | 


from active, exciting occupations of 
| low presitge value — e. g. being a 
cowboy — to emotionalized ambi- 


tions having great prestige — 1.e., 


| being a famous trial lawyer’’.! 

| This attitude clearly coincides with 
the adolescent’s choice of movies 
and books. U. H. Fleege made a 
study of adolescents’ preferences in 
| literature and movies. He reports 
| that adventure and romance fai 


outrank all other types of presenta- 


tions. In “Adolescent Character | 


and Personality’, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Hilda Taba, in collabo- 
ration with the Committee of Hu- 
man Development of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago,’ distinguished be- 
tween five different personality 
types. In their study of 94 sub- 
jects, the “self-directive person” 
by far outnumbered all other 
personality types. Some of the 
tested attributes of this group 


be of particular interest to our 
| problem are: ambitious, persistent, 
introspective, self-doubt, self-criti- 
cal. All these studies give evidence 
that the adolescent individual is by 
no means a realist who deals with 
facts and who lives in an objective 
world. Quite to the contrary, these 


of adolescents which appear to | 


studies point out that the adoles- | 


from reality and to live in a world 
of his own. He is too “self-critical” 


cent has a tendency to withdraw | 


to accept child standards in his | 


| creative work. Yet we must not 
| make the mistake of moving too far 
in the direction of professionalism. 
A bottle, a book and a lantern or 
any other variations of still-lifes 
will not satisfy his “introspective” 
tendencies nor will they help his 
desire for “romance and adven- 
ture”. During a period most for- 
mative and important in human 
development we seem to miss meet- 
ing the needs of the individual com- 
pletely. 











“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses. 





A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
© Maps, games, decorations 


© Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc. 


® Lining blackboards 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


Fio-master School 
Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways 
teachers are using 
the Flo-master in | Fy 
schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write Fi 
for your copy to 5 
Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., ; 
Dept. J 6 : 
153 West 23rd St., ; 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master If 


The “Miracle”Pen _™ 
with the FELT TIP+ — i: 


| 
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SERAMOGLAZE 
THE “LIQUID PLASTIC” FINISH FOR 


woop + METAL ° GLASS * LATHES 


LASTER* CONCRey 
FAB » PAPER *F 
_ PLASTIC’ P @ Gives a high-lustre, 
waterproof and resist- 
ant finish. Can betinted 
or colored. Repeated 
coats will give depth 
and refraction like 
glass. Flexible, will not 
chip even on leather. 
An amazing LIQUID 
PLASTIC finish. Write 
for free bulletin. 


FAVOR, RUuL & 60. INC. B “Chitane'S tines” 








Made from q ty to 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUG 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLY 


- ARROW 


LEATHER ¢ 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercratt 


COMPLETE STOCK 


ing from Beginners’ Kits of 
T projects, to supplies and 
olbess for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


for FREE Our established policy is to gi Be or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive t 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2402, Chicago 24, Ill. 








LEAT HERCRA FT Shellcraft, Textile Painting 
Copper Tooling Wl! AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS 

* Easy to do’ ZZ Profitable too 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
~~ *Everything 
N you need 


© Complete 
Supplies 


KIT KRAFT 7373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, Hollywood 46, Calif., 





LEATHERCRAFY 


METALCRAFY 
We carry a complete line of 
supplies for 21 different crafts. 
Materials, tools, patterns and 
instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
We offer you high quality 
merchandise at reasonable pric- 


es and prompt, efficient serv- 
ae D BRAIDING 


Wooosurning 
CORKCRaFr 
RUBBER moLDs 


SHELL CRAFT 


: Gt 
Give us a try and we will do ASS ETCHING 


the best to place you on our FELT CRasr 
list ef satisfied customers. 
BEADCRAFr 


Send for free. listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 


BLOCK PRINTING 





25¢ for complete catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-i2. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 
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It is quite clear that a junior 
and senior high school program, if 
it is to be effective, must be built 
upon the needs of the growing 
adolescent. Before all, it must pro- 
vide the adolescent with opportun- 
ities for expression of his ideas and 
emotions. He must be motivated 
and encouraged to experiment in 
materials and art media in his own 
strive for “adventures” and discov- 
eries without imposed perfection. 

“Adolescents,” says Dr. Cole,‘ 
“need outlets for their emotional 
interests and for self-expression. 
Their constantly shifting social ad- 
justments inevitably put consider- 
able strain upon them. They have 
a real need for such subjects as 
music, art, dramatics, writing. In 
these subjects, as in the sciences, a 
clear distinction must be made be- 
tween the few for whom the subject 
is a specialty and the many for 
whom it is a means of self-expres- 
sion. The object of the work in 
these fields should be provide 
for such self-expression as can be 
indulged in by the “untalented” 


Whether or not our classrooms will 
be filled or will only be attended 
by a few “talented” who chose art 
as an elective neither depends on 
the curriculum nor on any external 
decision. Ultimately, it depends on 
the art teacher who can or cannot 
meet the needs of the adolescent. 
Adolescent art must become, like 
child art, the expression of its de- 
velopmental stage. Only then will 
it have its adequate place in second- 
ary school education. e 

1Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence; 
Rinehart and Company, 1950. 

2U. Fleege, Self-Revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy; The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1945. : 

3Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, 
“Adolescent Character and Personality.” 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York, 1919. 


4Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, 
op. cit. 





OHIO ART MEETING 


Cleveland, Ohio will be host to the 
annual meeting of the Art Section 
of the Ohio Education Association 
to be held November 14 and 15. 
Principal speakers will be Daniel 
Prescott, author and Professor of 
Education, University of Maryland 
and Mary A. McKibbin, Director 
of Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will 
speak on the theme “Meeting the 
Art Interests of Our Youth” 

Miss Marie H. Wolfs, Director of 
Art, Parma, Ohio, is president of 


the Ohio group. 


=a GET THIS BOOK 
} FOR 


LEATHER 


EASY-TO-MAKE 


[- 


Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 19 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 


ROCKWELL LINK i pu for everyone. 
Black, brown, tan. russe " wide with envuygn 
links for all sizes. 


change pocket. Size: 
4" x 3% 
$1.15 Ea. $12.65 Doz. 


ZIPPER COIN 4 


PURSE —with key hold- 
er (4%2" by 3"’). Colors. 60c¢ Ea. $6.60 Doz. 


Send for free 8 page Supply Folder or 25c 


for No. 19, 68-pg. — packed giant profit 
talog 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. + 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














Write Today for your FREE Copy 
“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with 
pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out Projects, Pre- 
Punched Projects, 
Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All 
Kinds . . . Hundreds 
of items for Leather- 
crafters and  Leather- 


craft Instructors. 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. i 


Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd St. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOERE Leathercraft Co. 


| quessemnmntiasisinamens 


Y' 
‘ise WAMMERTS 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
and bookbinding. Looms, 
books, and instruction aids 
are listed. Complete tools and 
supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 


L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Address 
' My School is ... 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 

music stories, folk 
singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


rial, new 


pre-band, 
dances, 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 


complete listing of school music mate- 


rials of ali publishers available. 





Workshop 


(Continued from Page 35) 


On the day of the workshop, teach- 
ers and instructors met in the art 
room at 9:00 a.m. for a brief wel- 
come and introduction to the work. 
Then the various groups began to 
work in painting, ceramics, pup- 
pets, mobiles, block printing, fing- 
erpainting and jewelry. Some of 
the activities were prefaced with 
movies. A planned mid-morning 
coffee break was ignored by aboui 
two-thirds of the teachers and at 
noon the enthusiastic group elected 
to postpone the lunch hour in order 
to complete their projects. 

‘Che teachers’ zeal for the work was 
so great that the proposed mid-af- 
ternoon meeting on general edu- 
cation was cancelled by unanimous 
voice vote. When the time came 
to clean up, most of the teachers 
didn’t want to quit. Many who 
had wondered why some students 
were late to a class after an art pe- 
riod now understand how difficult 
it was to stop work by the clock. 

In evaluating the day’s accomplish- 
ments, I recall that only the day be- 


fore several teachers had expressed 
the fear that they would be unable 
to produce anything. Yet all fin- 
ished at least one project — some 
did two or more. Some displayed 
a great amount of aptitude which 
even they did not know they had. 
As work progressed during the day, 
the teachers were constantly ex- 
pressing ideas about how they 
would apply in their own classes 
what they were learning. e 





COLLEGE WORKSHOP 


The Art Division of the State Un- 
iversity College for Teachers at 
Buffalo announces a special two- 
day workshop and conference on 
the theme, Changing Emphases In 
Art Education, to be held at the 
college on Friday and Saturday, 
November 14 and 15. 

General educators, school admini- 
strators, youth leaders, and lay- 
men from every section of the state 
will be invited to join New York 
art teachers and supervisors in this 
meeting, which will stress newer 
concepts and methods in art edu- 
cation. 
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FIELD TRIPS 


























choose 
Arving Sadler, 
chose this method to express his ideas about field trips. 


to express their attitudes 
Elizabeth, N. J., pupil 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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NEW STIMULUS TO 
Creative Modeling 


Yes, this typical classroom project in natural colors was modeled 
entirely of Cera-Mix, the new, versatile and colorful modeling 
medium developed by Milton Bradley, America’s pioneer in 
educational art materials. Cera-Mix models like clay, however 
is self-hardening, and has the extra advantage of brilliancy in 
nine different colors. 


Exclusive Advantages of Cera-Mix 


EASY TO MIX — Add water, stir and knead. 
EASY, PLEASANT TO USE — Has inviting velvety texcure, 


no unpleasant odor. Can be cut, rolled, shaped to any form. 
SELF-HARDENING — No baking or heat needed. Ba ge 
NINE DIFFERENT COLORS — Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Drs Bea} + 
Blue, Violet, Brown, Black and Whice. = 
ECONOMICAL — Can be re-used again and again, and com- Service e 


bined with other materials. 
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